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I. EUGENICS AND THE OBSCURE 

A very spirited controversy over the relative influence of 
"nature and nurture" has raged through the writings of bio- 
sociologists and sociologists of the ordinary sort for so long a 
time that the prospect of contributing even an armful of brush 
to the illumination of this problem seems rather slight. There 
are, however, few matters of greater popular interest, and I think 
we may say of greater importance from the standpoint of the 
education of youth, than the attempt to trace the causes by which 
the notably successful, the notoriously unsuccessful, and the 
innumerable obscure come to their respective states. 

The orthodox biological view regarding these matters has, it 
should be noted, undergone a remarkable change. The older 
environmentalism has declined and in its place has arisen the 
present cult of heredity with such pessimistic implications inter- 
woven as the degree of eugenic fervor of a given writer may lead 
him to venture upon. A simple statement of how this change 
has come about may be in place. 

The Lamarckian doctrine of use and disuse, promulgated 
some hundred years ago, served an earlier day as a theoretical 
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foundation for education. If use and habit could account for the 
evolution of organic differences in the animal world, how clear 
the inference that human progress likewise must flow from a 
training which, persisted in generation after generation, yields 
cumulative powers and aptitudes of the greatest advantage to 
posterity. There are still many individuals who receive the 
statement that no amount of musical, mathematical, legal, or 
other special training on the part of parents will improve the 
offspring one iota with a lingering incredulity. But the biologists 
gave and the biologists have taken away this illusory hope of 
a training which shall be cumulative. Weissmann and his school 
began their assaults upon this comfortable doctrine in the eighties 
of the last century, and today little or nothing of it remains. 1 

It should be clear that this earlier, pre-Darwinian concep- 
tion of the effects of use and disuse laid a much greater emphasis 
upon environment, including training or education, than it did 
upon heredity, and through all the long campaign by which the 
Darwinian doctrine of natural selection won its way in the world 
of science, this supremacy of the environment was not seriously 
threatened. It was in fact, variability and selection, not heredity, 
upon which the emphasis was laid; the latter was taken more 
or less for granted. The variable organism in the face of a por- 
tentous environment was turned now to death, now to life, with 
a constant survival of individuals fit to do business under existing 
conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the general conception 
of organic evolution clarified by Darwin's great work, and includ- 
ing the idea of the struggle for existence, was eagerly appropriated 
by the sciences of human society. History, jurisprudence, politi- 
cal economy, and ethics all underwent considerable modifications 

1 "If we make a jack-o-lantern out of a pumpkin and afterwards plant the seeds, 
we do not expect a crop of jack-o-lanterns. Repeat the cutting and plant the seeds 
through fifty generations of pumpkins; not a jack-o-lantern will be grown. The 
inheritance is from the seed, not from the pumpkin. 

"The human seed is equally unaffected by externals which do not damage the 
germ itself. Life's experiences must be impressed anew upon every generation as 
it comes along, and a thousand years of external impressions will not add or subtract 
or improve or corrupt one hereditary characteristic in the germ plasm." — Seth K. 
Humphrey, Mankind, p. 12. 
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in viewpoint and method. And of sociology it may be said that 
it has been extravagant in its professions of indebtedness to 
biology. 

Many absurdities in social theory have masqueraded in the 
borrowed trappings of biological conceptions. The so-called 
biological analogy is a case in point. Much more pernicious 
was the attempt to base an ethics of rapacity and greed upon 
what was ignorantly called social Darwinism. It was apparently 
overlooked by some of those who glorified the struggle for exist- 
ence that a genuine re-enactment of Nature's plan, far from 
confirming satisfied classes in their hereditary possessions and 
privileges, would cancel at a stroke all of the rules of civilized 
competition, overthrow private property and stable matrimony 
(for neither may be said to be precisely natural in a biological 
sense), and bring back Chaos and old Night. The world has 
seen much of such ruthlessness of late in the course of the world- 
war and its revolutionary sequels, but considering the world at 
large, there appears to be little disposition to identify the primi- 
tive with the admirable, or to regard the rule of brute force as 
adequate to the ethical requirements of civilization. 

The work of Darwin will continue for many decades to mark 
epochs in the history of biology. Since the publication of his 
Origin of Species in 1859, the most important development has 
been the gradual emergence of a doctrine of inheritance, and 
during the past dozen years certainly no influence has swept 
over the field of social thinking comparable with the idea of 
heredity. As early as 1865, in advance of the recent researches 
in genetics, Francis Galton, the distinguished founder of eugenics, 
published two articles on "Hereditary Talent and Character." 
His Hereditary Genius appeared in 1869, to be followed by a 
long list of publications in support of the general thesis that man 
deserves more careful breeding. 

The work of Weismann, whose Germplasm was published in 
1885, has led at length to the almost complete overthrow of the 
doctrine of the inheritance of traits acquired by the individual 
through training or experience and has focused attention upon 
a new and fascinating problem — the mechanism of heredity. In 
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1900 the rediscovery of the lost investigations of the Austrian 
abbot, Gregor Mendel, now acclaimed founder of the modern 
science of heredity, once more drew attention to the fact that a 
very important body of biological knowledge was in process of 
formulation. 

Much obscurity still envelopes the entire subject of the in- 
heritance of mental traits which appear so complicated that only 
the long-continued efforts of psychologists, as well as geneticists, 
will avail to discover the unit characters which lie at the base of 
individual human nature. Without waiting for re-enforcements 
from that quarter, however, the eugenic army has already taken 
the field, planting its standards at every point of vantage, and 
issuing proclamations to the inhabitants of the land somewhat 
in this tenor : 

Whereas, In the course of social evolution, defective and subnormal 
individuals, whom Nature never intended to spare, are being harbored in 
large numbers under the doubtful auspices of organized charity, city hospitals, 
almshouses, and orphanages, and 

Whereas, The conspicuously able and successful classes of the population 
are conspicuous also for the fewness of their offspring while the obscure 
multiply exceedingly, 

Therefore be it incorporated in the articles of religion, and in morals 
and law that the defective and inferior stocks shall by surgery, segrega- 
tion, and sentiment be estopped from such excessive fertility, and the 
capable and successful shall be enjoined to marry prudently and to bring 
forth offspring with great fecundity. 

So say the eugenists in chorus and a modern Cassandra arising 
among them represents even the remotest country districts as 
in process of being denuded of all exceptional ability by the 
inevitable lure of ambition. 

City, college, factory, business, are within a day's journey of all but a few. 
No superior man, restless in his too meagre surroundings, is beyond hearing 
of the call to self -development; then why stick to the slow business of race 
development ? The weak brother remains behind to multiply, while the 
strong rises to a position of greater usefulness and comparative infertility. 
No sooner does inborn capacity show itself in the remotest corner than it 
is whisked away to "make good." 1 

1 Seth K. Humphrey, Mankind, p. 91. 
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In general it may be said that there is little or no difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of restraining the multiplication 
of individuals with serious transmissible defects of mind and 
body. Here and there a voice has been raised in protest. One 
writer, Gertrude E. Hall, in Survey, October 6, 191 7, has even 
represented the feeble-minded as turning upon the hurried, over- 
working, overworrying, "normal" individual with the assertion 
that the steady nerves and childlike mind of the moron may 
yet be needed to cool the fever in the blood of a race consuming 
itself in frenzied neurasthenic competition for place and power. 
This, of course, is far from orthodox and may even have been 
offered in the spirit of a remark which has been attributed, I 
think, to Cromwell when addressing a group of theologians, he 
said in effect: "I beseech you brethren in the bowels of the Lord 
that you consider the possibility that you may be mistaken." 
Science, we ought to remind ourselves, has its dogmatisms as 
well as theology, although, fortunately for the truth, they die 
much younger, for it is of the nature of science to foster a high 
infant mortality among ideas. 

It is not defectives alone, however, who raise apprehension 
in the breasts of the bio-sociologists. The whole undistinguished 
mass of the lowly and obscure are also under suspicion. They 
also threaten racial values, for they are more fertile than the 
sophisticated and successful, and they will in time people the 
earth with a race of uniform mediocrity. Two contentions are 
here involved: one relates to the assumed racial inferiority of 
the obscure and the other to their disproportionate rate of increase. 
As to the latter point it should be noted that another generation 
or so will most probably see universal old-age pensions in some 
form, the effect of which will be to undermine the traditional 
idea that children must be numerous in order to provide parents 
with adequate insurance against old age. This will weaken one 
of the sentimental supports of large families among the lowly. 
Another change which is probably impending is the more and 
more general acceptance of some form of reasoned limitation of 
the size of families. If our racial integrity, therefore, can be 
maintained for a generation or two longer, some of the fears 
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obsessing the biological well-wishers of humanity at the opening 
of the twentieth century may prove groundless. 

The previous question remains for discussion. It concerns 
the inferiority of the obscure as compared with the conspicuously 
successful. The matter might be stated thus: To what extent 
is the arrangement of society in stratified social classes — an ar- 
rangement once held to be as fundamental as the stratifications 
of the old red sandstone itself — to what extent are social strati- 
fications based upon personal merit ? The commonest assumption 
is that the official, professional, and successful mercantile elements 
in any population constitute a sort of elite, distinguished from 
the underlying layers of the population by superior capacity. It 
is a fair inference that when men run a race, those who arrive 
first at the goal are the best runners, and at first glance there 
may appear to be small question that a classification of the popu- 
lation according to eminence is roughly accurate as a classification 
of abilities. 

Without prejudicing the inquiry which is to follow, this much 
may safely be asserted at once: If an entire population is educated 
to the limit of its varying abilities and all individuals are en- 
couraged and enabled to aspire to any congenial task or position 
not denied by limitations of personal ability, then a near approxi- 
mation to the conditions of the foot race would be realized. Such 
a society would be not unlike Plato's Republic, where the eminent 
are also the wisest and the best. On the other hand, in a popu- 
lation stratified into non-intermarrying castes, which coincide 
with privileged or handicapped political and economic classes, 
there is the minimum approach to the conditions of a foot race, 
and in such a society obscurity and eminence may have little 
relation to intrinsic personal abilities. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the actual conditions of individual achieve- 
ment in our own time and nation. 

Two further truths, which need scarcely more than statement, 
should be set forth. First, men everywhere and always are found 
to differ greatly from individual to individual; it is not, however, 
merely that they are obviously unequal in respect to every human 
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quality, but each personality is unique, in literal fact the only 
one of the precise kind ever struck off in the fortuitous comming- 
ling of innumerable germinal cells of innumerable ancestors. 
"Every living being," says a leading biologist, "appears on care- 
ful examination to be the first and last of its identical kind." r 

The second truth is less generally recognized; it is that in- 
ferior groups, so called, usually turn out to have been disadvan- 
taged groups, and conversely, superior groups, so called, usually 
turn out to have had superior advantages. One obvious excep- 
tion to this rule consists of inferior groups whose character is 
the result of some selective factor, e.g., a class of repeaters in a 
graded school or possibly a group of paupers in an almshouse. 
When, however, selection of the membership of groups is largely 
accidental, it is rash to assume any intrinsic inferiority in one 
group as compared with another. 

Before entering upon an analysis of the conditions determining 
personal achievement, some interest may be lent to the inquiry 
by adverting briefly to several groups once viewed as inferior, 
but latterly regarded more and more as differing in cross-section 
but slightly from the general population. These groups are 
women, non-European races, decadent communities and criminals. 
I shall discuss them briefly in inverse order. 

It was not many years ago that criminologists were describing 
the multitudinous abnormalities of the criminal type of man, and 
even today the idea is still current that between the normal man 
and the criminal, Nature herself has interposed a great gulf. 
If we make exception of mental defectives, who naturally find 
it difficult if not impossible to conform to a society in which they 
ought never to be left at large, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The painstaking statistical researches of Dr. Goring, 
the great-hearted intuitions of Osborne, the shrewd observations 
of Dr. Devon, and the testimony of a multitude of other competent 
students confirm the view that criminals, in so far as they are 
not mere imbeciles who never should have been born, much less 
left at large, are surprisingly like the rest of us. Dr. Devon, to 

1 Conklin, Heredity and Environment, p. 213. 
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call only one witness after long experience in His Majesty's prison 
at Glasgow, writes: 1 

For sixteen years I have been looking for the offender of the books and 
I have not met him. The offender familiar to me is not a type, but a man or 
a woman and we shall never know nor deserve to know him till we are con- 
tent to study him, not as a naturalist studies a beetle, but as a man studies 
his neighbor. 

To say that as wolves breed wolves, criminals breed criminals is nonsense 
and mischievous nonsense. As canaries breed canaries, do poets breed 
poets? 

Criminals are men and women who have gone wrong, not necessarily 
because of the possession of certain powers which they have inherited, but 
because these powers have been used in a wrong direction. They come from 
all classes and there is nothing to show that if their children were taken from 
them early in life and brought up in favorable surroundings they would 
take to crime, but there is an abundance of evidence on the other side. 

A second social group frequently diagnosed as essentially 
inferior to other groups is the population of decadent rural 
communities such as may be found in abundance in northern 
New England. The writer has elsewhere pointed out: 

In appraising communities, as in judging individuals, there is grave 
danger of imputing more to racial deterioration than the facts warrant. Not 
long since some of our social investigators were for pronouncing from a third 
to a half of our juvenile delinquents feeble-minded. But the influence of 
physical defect and of an untoward social environment is coming to be better 
understood and the emphasis is accordingly being corrected. Is it not prob- 
able that the trouble with backward communities is less germinal than 
psychic, and the remedies called for not merely eugenic, but the application 
in particular of an economic and psychic tonic ? 

A sort of moral and civic paralysis follows upon habituation to failure, 
and these communities, having seen themselves lose population and prestige 
for half a century or more, pass through the stage of self-pity to one of "recon- 
ciliation" and complete indifference. Proponents of new ways are met by 
a universal skepticism and are overborne by the recital of similar attempts 
which failed in the eighties or nineties. In short, such communities are 
obsessed by the fixed idea "It's no use." A farmer and his family living 
today on a New England farm may be racially as fit as the people who first 
put plow-share to sod in that region, and they may live ioo per cent more 
comfortably than the pioneers who preceded them, and yet be marked, and 
their whole community with them, with the mental stigmata of defeat. In 

1 See The Criminal and the Community, pp. 19, 48. 
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other words, a perfectly good region inhabited by perfectly good people may 
become discouraged, despondent, decadent, owing to nothing more serious 
than the inheritance of obsolete traditions of agriculture and of social rela- 
tionships, and to discouragement due to a long continued shrinkage of pop- 
ulation. 

But just as a discouraged and morally decadent individual may come 
back to life and to achievement through a personal crisis of some sort — ■ 
the kindling of a new friendship, religious conversion, or the breaking out 
of war — so a rural community which is given over to reminiscence and lethargy 
may, by a proper adjustment of its economic life and a proper stimulus 
to its civic imagination, begin once more to function with as much exhilaration 
as the very immigrants and pioneers themselves. 1 

A third group or series of groups heretofore adjudged our 
inferiors consists of the primitive peoples and indeed of nearly 
all of the non-Aryan races. The na'ive assumptions of ancient 
chosen peoples who represented themselves as fertile oases in a 
human desert of Gentiles, barbarians, and savages, find their 
counterpart in our time in the orthodox dogma regarding the 
negro, the views of but a few years ago regarding Mongolians, 
and the amusing assertions of racial superiority put forth by half 
the races of Europe, not only in behalf of their common Aryan 
stock, but of the particular blends of that stock which each asso- 
ciates with its own territory, flag, or mother-tongue. 

A recent writer puts the matter thus: 

Cultured man has always regarded primitive man as inferior. Europeans 
have always assumed that the white race was endowed by nature with a 
superior order of intelligence. This commonly accepted explanation, however, 
fails to explain. The assumption of superior mental capacity on the part of 
the white man rests upon the tacit assumption that those peoples are superior 
which are most advanced in civilization. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the possibilities inherent in a 
people and their actual attainments. 

.... the consensus of scholarly opinion at the present time seems to 
be to regard the backward races, not only as not having been proven to be 
inferior in mental ability, but as being, in so far at least as their inherited 
mental capacity is concerned, substantially equal to the culture races 

Boaz .... holds that the differences in civilization are essentially a 
matter of time and are sufficiently explained by the laws of chance and the 
general course of historical events. 

1 Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, 1916, pp. 72-73. 
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Thomas would seem to find the fundamental explanation of the difference 
in the mental life of two groups is that the run of attention has been along 
different lines and in the emergence at fortunate intervals of great personalities. 
"The most significant fact for Aryan development is the emergence among 
the Greeks of a number of eminent men who developed logic, the experi- 
mental method, and philosophic interest, and fixed in their group the habit 
of looking behind the incident for the general law." .... It would be a 
simple matter to multiply authorities who hold that in inherent capacity 
there is an essential mental equality among races and that whatever differences 
are manifested are explainable solely on the grounds of unequal opportunity. 1 

This view is held not wholly without dissent, of course, but it is 
very significant that, whereas formerly it could hardly have 
received a hearing, it now commands the support of a prepon- 
derant weight of scholarly opinion. 

A final analogy may be sought in the case of women. The 
dogma of female inferiority, venerable as history itself, is in 
process of dissipation before our eyes. Like the illusions of 
a striking and typical difference marking off lawbreakers from 
law keepers, decadent from vigorous communities, or white from 
darker-hued races, this illusion is also turning out to have arisen 
from fixing the attention exclusively on superficial differences 
which disguise the fundamental human identities lying much 
nearer to the core of reality. 

These examples lead one to inquire whether the obscure, 
from whom the eugenists anticipate so numerous and dreadful 
a progeny, are in reality so inferior in endowment to the much 
lamented low-birth-rate classes, variously eulogized in the persons 
of officials, business men, teachers, professional men, and college 
graduates. 

Donald Hankey writes in A Student in Arms, 

One sees men as God sees them, apart from externals such as manner 
and intonation. A night in a bombing party shows you Jim Smith as a 
man of splendid courage. A shortage of rations reveals his wonderful un- 
selfishness. One danger and discomfort after another you share in common 
till you love him as a brother. Out there, if anyone dared to remind you 
that Jim was only a fireman while you were a bank clerk, you would give 
him one in the eye to go on with. You have learned to know a man when 
you see one and to value him. 

1 E. B. Reuter, "The Superiority of the Mulatto," American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1017, pp. 87-88, 92-93. 
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War and science are alike in this that each makes necessary a 
constant revision of values. 

These preliminaries completed, we stand on the threshold of 
a great problem — that of the factors which condition human 
achievement. It is necessary first to separate so far as possible 
the hereditary elements from the environmental and then to 
disentangle a few of the strands which lose themselves in the 
confused factor of environment. 

The following topics will accordingly be discussed in sub- 
sequent sections: II. Heredity and Achievement; III. The 
Family Environment; IV. The Social Level of Opportunity; 
V. Social Situations and Psychical Tone; VI. The Social Verdict. 

II. HEREDITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

By the hereditary factor in achievement is meant the original 
capital with which the individual begins his trading with life 
some nine months before he is born. It consists as a matter of 
fact of a single cell. 

Although relatively undifferentiated in structure, the germ cells are so 
marvelously organized that in the compass of less than one-hundredth of an 
inch, the human oosperm contains the determining elements of all the physical 
and mental traits of the prospective individual. In so small a boat, or, as it 
has been well put, "across so narrow a bridge," is all the possible glory and 
beauty of life borne to us. Professor Walter, in his Genetics, well remarks, 
"the wonder grows that so small a bridge can stand such an enormous traffic." 1 

Whatever is implicit in this single cell constitutes for the forth- 
coming individual, heredity; whatever befalls that cell or any of 
its daughter-cells in the next nine months and seventy years is 
environment. 

It has already been remarked that individuals are not only 
unequal in their hereditary endowment but that each is also 
unique in regard to it. One interesting qualification ought to 
be made at this point. In the human species about one birth 
in a hundred consists of twins and about one pair of twins in six 
is produced from a single fertilized egg cell. Such twins are called 
uniovular, identical, or duplicate twins. As Professor Smith, 

1 Erville B. Woods, "The Subnormal Child," Educational Review, December, 191 5, 
p. 481. 
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writing in Science, points out, "in duplicate twins Nature tries 
for us the important experiment of making two individuals out 
of the same germ plasm." Such twins are always of the same 
sex, and apparently of precisely the same germinal constitution. 
It is as if two vessels were built from a single set of blueprints, 
for in the germ plasm are written the specifications of every 
organ, tendency, and characteristic of the prospective individual. 
According to the writer just mentioned, a study of the palm and 
sole markings of such identical twins affords a clue to the extent 
to which Nature lays down in the germ plasm the specifications 
of future growth. 

Since, by a comparison of the prints, it may be seen that the resemblance 
is confined to the general pattern while there is no especial resemblance in 
the individual ridges (Galton's "Minutiae"), we arrive at what may be 
called the limit of germinal control, i.e., the point where the directive force 
felt in the development ceases to act, leaving further details to other forces. 1 

Heredity apparently draws the outline whether of a starfish or 
of a man, specifies in a general way the bodily pattern, the archi- 
tecture of the various organs, the type of reactions with which 
they are to respond to the environment and the various phases 
of their neural and psychical dispositions. But beyond this 
point Nature leaves a bit of discretion, so to speak, to the exi- 
gencies of experience itself, to those byplays of competing stimu- 
lations eternally beating in upon us which we humor ourselves 
by calling the freedom of the will. 

From quite another field confirmatory evidence is adduced 
in support of this view of the limits of hereditary determination. 
I quote from Robert H. Gault: 3 

.... the disposition today among those who have given most atten- 
tion to the experimental study of the question [i.e., of instinct] among lower 
animals is that there are but few instincts, properly speaking, and that these 
are less specific than generalized. They are natural dispositions that deter- 
mine within wide limits what habits we shall develop, assuming that circum- 
stances are favorable. 

"Even the singing of birds is a highly modifiable instinct, or, 
as I prefer to believe, a complex habit built upon a generalized 

1 Science, XXVII, 451. 

2 "Psychology in Social Relations," American Journal of Sociology, XXII, 737 ff. 
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instinctive basis." A "crucial experiment" in this connection 
was that of Conradi, "who undertook to put a group of English 
sparrows to school. Canaries were elected to serve as school- 
masters. The sparrows were reared in the same room with the 
canaries severely isolated from others of their kind. The regular 
sparrow chirp developed at the proper time, but the birds soon 
lost that expression and assumed the peep that is characteristic 
of the young canary." Even a moderately successful imitation 
of the canary's song appeared in time. "Observations of this 
sort go far to justify the hypothesis that all our instincts are 
undefined motives and that what appears to be specializations 
are habits resting upon an instinctive basis — habits that are 
developed by repeated responses to environmental stimuli." 

From such considerations one may appreciate that the mar- 
velous predeterminations which constitute heredity are no more 
marvelous than the almost indefinite flexibility of life in the 
presence of its world. Whatever a man's heredity, it always bears 
a contingent character — life and conduct should be talked of in 
terms of tendency, never in terms of rigid inevitability. 

Inasmuch as this is a study primarily of the social environ- 
ment, it would lead too far afield to attempt any extended analysis 
of the part played in achievement by specific inherited qualities. 
It is probable that certain conspicuous traits serve among primi- 
tive as well as civilized peoples, to mark a man off for distinction 
and usually for leadership. Professor Hutton Webster in a paper 
read before the American Sociological Society in 1917, after 
sketching a number of biographies of men eminent in the annals 
of primitive peoples, concludes that "strength of body and strength 
of will, unusual intelligence, a persuasive tongue, great energy, 
ambition, and force of character are the personal traits which 
raise a man above his fellows and constitute the leader." It 
would not be difficult to prove that the leaders of civilized peoples, 
not only in political life, but the great executives of the business 
world are very often notable for their physical endurance and, as 
Gowin has shown statistically, are of greater physical bulk than 
men in subordinate positions. Strength of will, particularly in 
the form of pertinacity, unusual intelligence, including a highly 
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developed sense of economic values and an incisive freshness 
of view which approaches eccentricity, a persuasive tongue, 
great energy and initiative, ambition, highly developed public- 
mindedness, and force of character which sums up many virtues, 
are all of great importance in accounting for achievement on 
the hereditary side among civilized races. 

The insoluble problem of how much influence shall be attrib- 
uted to the hereditary elements in achievement as compared 
with the elements due to environment need not long detain us. 
It is as futile as the equally intelligent inquiry into the relative 
importance of having eggs laid and having them hatched. Both 
processes are quite indispensable to the continuation of the 
race of hens. Much has been said with reference to the claims 
on the part of mother and foster-mother respectively to the finally 
emergent chick, but science has not been enriched by either of 
these inquiries. Heredity signifies as a matter of fact a deter- 
minate mode of development and of behavior; development is 
possible for the organism only by the exchange of substance with 
a material environment and behavior is possible only in the 
presence of stimuli originating in an environment. Environment 
is equally without significance unless there be first the vital and 
sensitive organism with all its unfolding and reacting implicit 
within it. 

There are, of course, considerable differences in individuals 
in regard to spontaneity or passivity in the presence of their 
environment. Some appear to meet life more than halfway; 
others, like General Grant, require a volcano or a military 
cataclysm to wake them up. I cannot refrain from quoting from 
two letters which Mark Twain wrote to his wife in 1879 fr° m 
Chicago where he was attending a "reunion of the great com- 
manders" of the Civil War. 1 

What an iron man Grant is! He sat facing the house, with his right 
leg crossed over his left and his right boot-sole tilted up at an angle, and his 
left hand and arm reposing on the arm of his chair — you note that position ? 
Well, when glowing references were made to other grandees on the stage, 
those grandees always showed a trifle of nervous consciousness, and as these 

1 Mark Twain's Letters, edited by Albert Bigelow Paine, I, 368-69 and 372. 
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references came frequently, the nervous change of position and attitude 
were also frequent. But Grant! he was under a tremendous and ceaseless 
bombardment of praise and gratulation, but as true as I'm sitting here he 
never moved a muscle of his body for a single instant during the thirty min- 
utes! You could have played him on a stranger for an effigy 

At two o'clock in the morning Mark Twain himself, having been 
placed last on the program to "hold the crowd" rose to deliver 
the fifteenth speech of the evening. I quote from the second 
letter: 

And do you know, General Grant sat through fourteen speeches like 
a graven image, but I fetched him! I broke him up utterly! He told me 
he laughed till the tears came and every bone in his body ached. (And do 
you know the biggest part of the success of the speech lay in the fact that 
the audience saw that for once in his life he had been knocked out of his 
iron serenity.) 

The author of these letters is not noted for the historicity of 
his episodes, but his comment upon Grant in these intimate letters 
to his wife appears consistent with what we know of a man who 
was sinking visibly into pitiful failure in the midst of a peaceful 
and civilized environment, but whom the thunders of war incited 
to a great and masterful leadership. 

This difference between the spontaneous and the passive type 
is clearly stated by Galton in Noteworthy Families . -I 

The force that impels toward noteworthy deeds is an innate disposition 
in some men, depending less on circumstances than in others. They are 
like ships which carry an auxiliary steam power, capable of moving in a dead 
calm and against adverse winds. Others are like the ordinary sailing ships 
of the present day — they are stationary in a calm, but can make some way 
towards their destination under almost any wind. Without a stimulus 
these men are idle, but almost any kind of stimulus suffices to set them in 
action. Others, again, are like Arab dhows, that do little more than drift 
before the monsoon or other wind; but then they can go fast. 

Another charactistic of hereditary excellence which should be 
noted is the extreme delicacy of the accidental combinations of 
as yet largely unknown unit characters, which go to make up 
the individual endowment of geniuses and persons of great talent. 
Although they get nothing from Nature except by way of descent 

1 Op. tit., p. xxi. 
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from their parents and their parents' parents, yet the virtues re- 
siding in them are in the nature after all of a throw of the dice 
or a momentary posture of the kaleidoscope, not likely to be 
ever repeated. 

Galton himself ventures the opinion that "the highest order 
of mind results from a fortuitous mixture of incongruous con- 
stituents," 1 and is therefore "unstable in heredity." He cites as 
illustration the artistic temperament with its commingling of 
Bohemianism, passion, and lack of "regularity, foresight and 
level common sense." 

Havelock Ellis in his Study of British Genius 2 notes that fifty- 
seven of the eminent men in his list were the sons of more or less 
reprehensible fathers, who transmitted to their distinguished 
offspring nothing better perhaps than "an inaptness to follow the 
beaten tracks of life." He thinks also that "a certain degree of 
inoffensive eccentricity .... seems to be not very uncommon 
among the fathers of men of eminent ability, and perhaps fur- 
nishes a transmissible temperament from which genius may 
develope." It would appear in short that while men of achieve- 
ment nearly always have one or more parents or ancestors who 
were out of the ordinary, in many cases an exact knowledge of 
their peculiarities might not throw very much light upon the 
accomplishments of their offspring. 

A final remark should be made upon the peculiar difficulties 
which surround the inheritance of mental traits. While physical 
characteristics are capable of direct observation, mental differences 
must be ascertained for the most part by means of inference. An 
individual either has or has not blue eyes, black hair, average 
stature, sound lungs, etc. The facts are easily ascertained. But 
when we come to the mental differences which are the most 
significant from the standpoint of future achievement, we find 
that few conclusions can be based upon direct observation, or 
exact measurements. To be sure with such simple things as 
memory type, and the various reaction times with which the 
practicing psychologist has familiarized us, a fair approximation 
to definitive results may be looked for, but in regard to the higher 

1 Op. tit., p. xv. 2 Op. tit., p. 104. 
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complexes of motives which drive men far in the race of life or 
leave them early stranded by the way, or plodding at snail's pace 
where others fly, these are matters upon which neither the science 
of inheritance nor the psychological laboratory are likely to throw 
much prophetic light. 

As Dr. Bronner points out in Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities:* 

It is quite doubtful if tests will ever offer an effective means of studying 
these complex aspects of mentality [the emotional side of life]. The situations 
which in real life call the emotions into play are not easily duplicated in the 
laboratory, and artificial stimuli for arousing them necessarily would result 
in totally different reactions. How can one study experimentally love and 
hate as they affect behavior? Or what can tests reveal concerning the 
formation and results of anti-social grudges ? 

A man's destination in life depends upon much else than 
his hereditary equipment; it depends upon an environment 
so complicated and so pregnant with potential stimulations 
that science has as yet hardly begun a survey of either its limits 
or its processes. All estimates of ability are inferences from 
performance or behavior of some sort and are liable to error from 
two principal sources; first, those stimuli which have acted to 
produce past achievement as, e.g., in the classroom or on the ath- 
letic field, may not be effectively reproduced in the counting-room, 
the clinic, or wherever the scene of the individual's life-work may 
be laid; second, the judgment passed upon many an individual 
may well be unfavorable because that individual has not been 
incited to his own characteristic type of performance by any 
appropriate stimulus in his narrow environment. Even college 
does not in the least arouse some natures of very unusual force and 
ability; ex-President Roosevelt is a case in point. 

Before leaving the question of the significance of the heredi- 
tary factor, some notice should be taken of an extraordinary 
corollary which sometimes accompanies the extensive claims made 
on behalf of this factor. I refer to natural selection now thought 
to be so incapacitated by the assaults of modern humanitarianism 
as to be quite powerless to hold the race back in its headlong plunge 

'Op. cit., p. 21. 
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toward deterioration. Only a few years ago, Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, director of the Station for Experimental Evolution 
of the Carnegie Institute, ventured to refer to the "beneficent 
agent of extensive infant mortality" and that in a paper pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality! 1 Let us take time to 
look into the workings of this "beneficent agent." If an artisan 
has seven children and three of them die of enteritis, meningitis, 
pneumonia, or what-not, it is assumed that the four who remain 
will fare better than the three who were taken in regard to physi- 
cal and mental traits. What appears difficult to understand is 
the precise connection which is assumed to exist between these 
traits and such selective agents as tubercle bacilli, pneumococci, 
and other organisms held in such warm esteem by some eugenists. 
However highly endowed by the Creator (or perhaps we had 
better say by some of his spokesmen) these wise little germs may 
be, can we after all feel certain that they are always able to tell 
a stupid baby from a gifted one, or even, granted that they can 
distinguish at a glance between the dull and the bright, can we 
be confident that they are so perfect in goodness as to invariably 
turn away from the little prospective success to bury their fangs 
in the little prospective failure ? There are those who have even 
doubted the goodness and wisdom of God; why then should we 
be asked to venture upon the worship of bugs ? 

Perhaps the only thing which may really be asserted with 
any confidence is this: The individuals which are spared by a 
given type of infection are possibly by nature more resistant to 
that specific infection than are the individuals who succumb, but 
this difference is probably slight. Now in what other respects 
do these selected survivors differ from the rest of the population ? 
Are they better, wiser, firmer, more resourceful, more appreciative, 
or more spiritual? So far as yet appears, they excel solely in 
their ability to meet one kind of contingency in life and one only, 
viz.: infection by a specific micro-organism. In thousands of 
other contingencies that sift and test human ability, contingencies 
of vastly greater significance for bringing out those differences 
in men which count for human achievement, they show no special 

1 Transactions, 1913, p. 135. 
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excellence. All we can say for a high resistance to smallpox, for 
example, is that it formerly made the individual a somewhat 
better life-risk in an actuarial sense in a community exposed to 
ravages of that disease; a group of negro women and girls were 
commended, in the advertisement of an old slave sale, as "es- 
pecially likely" in that they had all had smallpox. But just as 
soon as infection of a given sort can be controlled by immuni- 
zation or other prophylactic measures, the differences of resistance 
become negligible. Smallpox, typhoid, rabies, cholera, plague, 
tetanus, and diphtheria are all proving increasingly susceptible 
of control by means of a prophylactic inoculation, while yellow 
fever, malaria, hookworm disease, and other maladies yield 
readily to public and private hygiene. Nobody mourns because 
we are thus being deprived of the selective agency of these diseases, 
or because the average resistance of the population to these 
diseases will doubtless decline. It is often asserted that the sort 
of sifting that falls to the lot of the poor results in a much higher 
average of vitality, at least in those who survive. Abundant 
vigor — -the capacity for hard work which approaches genius — 
is said to coincide with resistance to disease. "Weak" babies 
are said to be eliminated naturally by the hard conditions of the 
life of the poor. It may well be admitted that some puny infants 
are such because of a defective inheritance and these are less 
likely to survive in a bad environment. Let us be fair and credit 
that much to the barbarous social conditions which often prevail 
in industrial and sometimes in agricultural communities. They 
do weed out a certain number of hereditarily weak individuals. 
But the whole truth is that untoward social conditions are at work 
during the whole nine months of intra-uterine development and 
during all of infancy and childhood, and are making out of perfectly 
good stock as well, a multitude of twisted, warped, and undervita- 
lized individuals who quite unnecessarily succumb to marasmus, 
or infantile infections, or the diseases of childhood, or, if they 
reach maturity, bear in their bodies and their minds the marks 
impressed by prenatal and infantile deprivations. 

Dr. Hans Zinsser, professor of bacteriology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, in his recent work 
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on Infection and Resistance 1 inclines to the view that individuals 
of the same spedes 

differ but slightly from each other in reaction to the same infectious agent. 
This would indicate that the individual differences in resistance displayed 
so plainly by human beings are due, not to any fundamental individual vari- 
ations, but rather to such fortuitous factors as nutrition, metabolic fluctuations, 
temporary physical depression, fatigue, or chilling. 

Thus it may turn out that of the artisan's seven children, the three 
who succumbed, were in general simply those who got a little more 
than their share of the malnutrition, chilling, fatigue or "tem- 
porary physical depression" of which life seems to hold so much 
in store for those in its lower ranks. 

A few eugenists who still permit themselves vague commenda- 
tions of "the beneficent agent of extensive infant mortality" 
fail to point out why they incline to think that a high infant- 
mortality rate is a blessing to the race while a high typhoid or small- 
pox rate is a disgrace to civilization. War, they have decided, has 
fallen from grace and is no longer a eugenic agent; its selections 
are no longer marked by nice discrimination as in a former day. 
Let them look to their germs as well— perhaps they too have 
lost their cunning and like war deserve to be relegated to the 
rear in the march of civilization. A vicious environment in short 
is open to the suspicion that it takes toll all along the line; that 
it weakens the strong, kills the weak, robs the individual, and 
robs the race. Some, whom it does to death, can well be spared; 
multitudes, whom it undermines and renders ineffective, deserved 
of life the opportunity for better things. 

It must be admitted that those who lay major emphasis upon 
the influence of inheritance are quite right in maintaining that 
no end of good environment will not raise the average of racial 
quality one iota, but it must not be forgotten that no end of 
eugenics would not avail to solve some of the gravest of human 
problems. The gravity of two of these is beyond dispute : social 
injustice and war. Both are evils which will be cured by human- 
izing group sentiments, by generalizing those elemental impulses 
of good will which are sufficiently present in all tribes and peoples, 

1 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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but which hoary exploitations and blind chauvinisms have well- 
nigh driven out of the human breast. It is not to eugenics that 
we shall look for peace on earth and good will to men. Indeed, 
one might go further and point out the fact that the entire 
Nietzschean conception of life and morals, with its black oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong — "its splendid blonde beasts 
lustfully roving in search of their prey" quite after the manner 
of Belgium in 1914 — is entirely consistent with the eugenic pro- 
gram, which builds upon a single foundation stone, racial vigor. 
The most perfect beings whom the sun has ever shone upon 
would, if impelled by a vicious social philosophy, make a perfect 
hell on earth. And humanity's "best people" have often done so. 

One writer, Frederick Adams Woods, of the biological school, 
who seeks to establish the high intellectual and moral average of 
the royal families of Europe, establishes also, although without 
intention, the thesis that breeding alone cannot hold back even 
the able from the most shocking of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, such as plunging the populations of Europe into 
war century after century, and in the intervals of peace grinding 
the face of the poor. 

In conclusion, may we not compress our estimate of the heredi- 
tary factor into two pithy sentences borrowed from that shrewd 
observer of life — the Scotch physician, Dr. James Devon — "We 
inherit all the faculties and powers which we possess, but what 
they are only the event shows. Nothing can be taken out of a 
man but what is in him, but there may be a good deal in him 
which is never taken out." 



